MOVEMENT   TOWARDS   THE   LEFT

congregations, and established the separation of Church and State,
while taking steps to secure liberty of worship. This arrangement,
accepted by the Protestant and Jewish Churches, was rejected by
the Holy Sec, so that Catholic worship came to be regulated by
a tacit compromise peculiar to the Church of France.1

The organi/ation of the Bloc des Gauckes was thrown into con-
fusion when, at the International Congress held at Amsterdam
in 1904, the French Socialist party, having given its adhesion to
the 'International Working Men's Association' (the Second Inter-
national), was compelled, under pressure of the German Socialist
party and in opposition to the French tradition, to adopt the Ger-
man tactics which forbade it to work hand-in-hand with any
party known as 'bourgeois', The minority, which refused to sub-
mit to this, formed a 'Republican Socialist' group, which remained
in alliance with the Bloc. The majority officially adopted the
name 'French section of the Workers' International' (Section
frangaise de I"Internationale ottvritre-S.F.LQ.), or 'Unified Socialist
party'. Contrary to French usage, its policy was controlled, not
by the group of deputies forming the party, but by a congress of
delegates and an 'administrative commission'. This split among
the parties of the left enabled the Progressive group to regain a
decisive influence in politics. The parties of the left drew together
again only in order to combat the return to the three years' period
of military service adopted in 1913 as a rejoinder to the increase
of the German army.

The trend of development was clearly shown in the Chamber
elected in 1914, in which the groups were arranged in the assembly
hall according to the place they occupied in the party scale.
Among those sitting on the right, which no longer contained any
conservative group, were to be found all the republican groups
dating from before 1880, including all those still retaining the name
of the left (Republicans of the left and Radical left). The section
sitting on the left was composed solely of groups formed since 1880
under new labels, the Radical-Socialists and Unified Radicals,
the French Socialists, and the Unified Socialists.

1 The activity of the 'anti-clerical' parties was still confined to combating the
influence of the clergy over the schools and elections; there was never any attempt
to set up obstacles to any form of worship, as there had been in the Protestant
countries of the north, for the feeling of the democratic parties with regard to
religion was one of mere indifference.
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